


Letters from Members 


Complaints 


Thank you so much for taking what 
should be vacation time to write such an 
understanding letter in answer to my com- 
plaints about the judging. I will follow 
your suggestions next year about attaching 
an explanatory letter to the Entry Form. I 
am grateful to you, also, for changing our 
classification (made in error) where we 
would have fared badly. You have been 
so helpful to us that if I have to miss the 
Conference next year I shall have to come 
to your office to make a call. A propos, I 
wonder if I have in a previous letter ex- 
pressed the hope that the next Conference 
will not fall on the week-end of College 
Board exams. I should think this would 
affect many schools as it did ours—E.K., 
Conn. 

The correspondence between the CSPA 
and the CEEB was published in an earlier 
issue of The Review. There still seems 
to be a feeling that this Association had 
intruded on the CEEB dates. The CSPA 
had held its Conventions the second week 
end of March for 25 years before the 
CEEB exams were scheduled for the same 
time. It is our understanding that these 
dates were set after a questionnaire had 
been sent to the schools associated with 
the CEEB asking for a convenient date. 
For the same reasons that CSPA chose 
these dates, the CEEB membership picked 
them. It is doubtful if publications Ad- 
visers were asked for their opinions or the 
conflict would hardly have taken place. 
It is our belief that the schools which 
agreed on the CEEB dates should ex- 
press their opinions on the way this is 
working out to the same sources that set 
the dates. The CSPA has received many 
complaints from the member schools, par- 
ticularly the private ones, and from col- 
leges and universities, on this conflict. The 
CSPA has attempted to resolve the diffi- 
culty with the CEEB but the latter or- 
ganization is reluctant to make a change 
that would inconvenience its participating 
schools. The expression of opinion should 
come from the schools that participated 


in the original decision —Ed. 
eae 
Appreciation 
First, I would like to tell you how much 
I appreciate The School Press Review. My 


journalism class and I await it each month 
and feel that it is our best help toward the 


latest in the field. May I also take this 
opportunity to tell you how much we have 
appreciated your critical analysis of our 
yearbook and how much it has helped to- 
ward our new one. Strange that the editor 
this year was Miss Josephine Murphy and 
I am writing to Mr. Joseph Murphy! . . . 
We were proud to have been distinguished 
the year before by our coveted Medalist 
award. The Chicago Tribune gave us quite 
a fanfare over it which inflated our ego 
very much.—S.C., IIl. 
oF ¥ 


Constructive 


Last year was the first time we had sent 
our yearbook for the criticism of your 
judges, and I should like to express my ap- 
preciation of the type of judging we had. 
The criticisms were constructive and the 
words of commendation for good work fur- 
nished the “spark plug” which sent the new 
staff into enthusiastic effort on this year’s 


book. The Medalist rating set a goal for 
the other classes coming up.—M.C., Ga. 


reer. FF 


NTA-CSPA Honor Certificate 
I wish to thank the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association for the Certificate of 
Honor to the Orange and Black, Waterloo, 
Illinois, High School. I think this is a 
great honor. I know this project stimu- 
lated the interest of the students, teachers, 
and parents in what is being done to fight 
tuberculosis. I consider it a privilege to 
have had the opportunity to work with the 
teachers and high school students in our 
county.—E.K., IIl. 


Fe 


Scooped! 


The news of our second first place rating 
went around the school like wild-fire last 
April and extremely encouraged the news 
editors of this Scoop to go to work and try 
to produce an even better Scoop. We sin- 
cerely appreciate your examination and dis- 
cuss all your criticisms, compliments, and 
suggestions with entire staff and represen- 
tatives of our school Scoop—A.P., Hobby 
Editor; Thank you very much for giving 
our Scoop a first place rating, and I do hope 
we get a good rating this time. We enjoy 
very much working on our Scoop and are 
very democratic about it. All of the edi- 
tors make their own pages and have fun 
doing it—K.F., Science Editor; It was in- 
deed an honor for our school Scoop to re- 


The Cover - - 


The plate used on the front cover of this 
issue of The Review was obtained from 
The Totem, yearbook of South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. It illustrates 
how education is furthered outside of the 
classroom by carrying out projects stimulated 
through classroom study. The picture shows 
three boys working on the cyclotron being 
built in the basement of the school under 
the supervision of the physics teacher, ; 
retired physics teacher, and General Electric 
experts. The picture was taken by Mike 
Brutton, whose work has appeared on cover 
of the March, 1952, and October, 1952 
Reviews. 


ceive first place rating. We shall look for 


ward to receiving the evaluation sheet of 
the Scoop that was just released. We gained 
valuable and worthwhile information from 
the last evaluation sheet—D.H., Ed., Cal 
We are “scooped” by such praise and 
hope we can live up to all future expec 
tations.—Ed. 


The Calumet Herald, of Hammond, In 
diana, High School, issued a colored sup 
plement called the “Senior Scrapbook” t 
honor the departing seniors, with its June 5 
issue. 
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Layout and Makeup 






S THE RADIO or TV listener 
clicks- off the program which does 
not engage his immediate interest, 
so will the modern high school student 





click-off his reading of the periodical which 
doesn’t demand his attention. Editors, in- 
What 
good are all the hours of planning, inter- 
viewing, writing, checking, proofreading, 






vite your fellow students to read! 






and dummying if no one reads what you 
have written. Good news and editorial writ- 






ing deserve display worthy of their content! 





“How then,” you high school editors ask, 
“may we attract the reader’s interest?” 





The answer is, of course, “By the creation 





of appealing make-up of your paper’s 
pages.” 






“All well and good,” you young Greeleys 
respond, “but just how may we compose 
appealing pages?” 


} ose STEP and most important in this 

direction is the preparation of the plan. 
After meeting with staff members and fac- 
ulty adviser, the editor should list all stories 
for his page. Having listed his prospective 
articles in descending order of importance, 
he decides upon their approximate positions. 
In doing this, he must keep in mind the 
order of prominence on the newspaper page. 
The most important spot is the top right 
hand column. Next in order of sequence 
are: top left hand column, middle columns 
above the center fold, lower right hand cor- 
ner, and middle columns beneath the center 
fold. In doing this he follows the basic 
principle that stories should decrease in im- 
portance as they near the bottom of the 
page. 

Seeing now the shape-up in your mind’s 
eye, you young editors must ask yourselves, 
“For which stories do we need photographs, 
which shall we box, and what type of head- 
line will we utilize?” Once you have an- 
swered these questions, you are ready to 
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decide upon news value and number of 
stories available. 

When featuring one story, the editor may 
use a brace makeup. This is one in which 
a series of headline descends at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from a multi- 
columned head at the top right down to- 
ward the lower right corner. Others heads 
on the page should be so arranged that 
they lie in rows parallel to the brace. 

Editors should use balanced makeup if 
two or more stories are emphasized. This 
system is one in which headlines, cuts and 
boxes on one side of the page are balanced 
against similar items on the other. How- 
ever, a two deck head may be said to bal- 
ance a three deck head, a three inch box 
to balance a four inch box, etc. The general 
effect should be one of approximate sym- 
metry or equilibrium. 

If the makeup editor is faced with a 
large number of comparatively brief stories, 
he will use occult layout, which is in reality 
a type of balance makeup. However, in 
balanced makeup, the composition of the 
heads, boxes and cuts on either side of a 
page’s center is approximately equal in re- 
gard to size and shape, but it is the total 
of the black areas that is equivalent when 
occult makeup is utilized. 


N°” THAT you are familiar with 
the fundamentals of layout, you are 
ready to plan the page. An attractive news- 
paper is the result of careful planning. A 
finished newspaper, deviating very little 
from the original pre-dummy, will be the 
result of thoughtful preparation. In_ its 
simplest terms, the steps in setting up a 
page are: 
1—Deciding which stories will be featured, 

boxed, illustrated 

a) Setting length of stories 

b) Blocking out pre-dummy 
2—Marking finished copy for the printer 
3—Reading and correcting galleys 
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4—Preparing head schedule 

5—Marking corrections and deletions on 
one set of galleys 

6—Pasting up galleys (dummying) accord- 
ing to pre-dummy 

7—Proofreading the page proof paying 
careful attention to corrections and 
changes called for on galleys. 

“Yes,” you say, “this is all fine, but 
how do we prepare a head schedule?” Here 
are a few answers to that and other ques- 
tions. Prepare heads, remembering to write 
them in present tense using nouns, verbs, 
participles, infinitives and few or no adjec- 
tives or adverbs. Prepositions often help 
give meaning to main words. Consult your 
printer on character count and adhere slav- 
ishly to his instructions. 

With your printer’s help, select typefaces 
for heads which harmonize with the ones 
used for the text. For variety use italics 
The selection of two 
or three harmonious type faces and the 
adoption of a carefully considered headline 
style should be the aim of your staff, so 
that your paper may be recognized as readily 
as The New York Times. 

“How may I make my page interesting?” 


of the same families. 


you ask. 

“Use pictures and cartoons,” we answer. 
Whether they be inexpensive linoleum cuts, 
simple line cuts or detailed half-tone engrav- 
ings, pictures add greatly to the reading 
pleasure of the high school student. Cuts 
of course should be within or touching the 
story to which they relate. Always spread 
cuts to fit whatever system of makeup you 
have employed. Remember to arrange the 
subjects of photos so they will face the 
stories to which they relate. All photos 
on a page should have the same intensity. 
Be sure the pictures you use are clear”and 
contrasty. Be sure, too, that they help tell 
the story. 

You might try the picture story, too. 
This, one in which a picture plus a long 


One 


caption takes the place of a longer story, 
is a new and interesting trend in journalism. 

Boxes lend both variety and emphasis to 
the newspaper page. Use them to set off 
calendars, notices, schedules and even small 
news stories (obituaries are often boxed). 
Employ them to balance cuts, too. Their 
use helps eliminate tombstoning (placing 
of three or more similar heads next to each 
other) . 


THs FAR we have attempted to an- 

swer in a positive manner your ques- 
“'. . . just what comprises appealing 
makeup?” Now we shall shift our tack 
and tell you what is not appealing. Lack 
of judicious planning often produces areas 
of unbroken body type. These “dead spots” 
can be relieved by the insertion of sub- 
heads. “Snakes” or rows of almost touch- 
ing heads that trail horizontally across the 
page are a further example of poor makeup. 

If you have planned the length of ar- 
ticles according to a word count system 
given you by your printer, you will not 
have to leave out stories or cut them after 
galley is printed. Heads lying directly on 
the center fold lose their import. Avoid 
the use of heavy heads coupled with short 
or continued stories, and also the continua- 
tion of many stories. Use the banner head, 
one that runs across the whole page, only 
when the lead stories are sufficient in im- 
portance. 

We hope that this article has helped you. 
It cannot have solved all the problems that 
might present themselves for the problems 
of makeup are different for each paper, for 
each edition. However, the systems we have 
described, the suggestions we have offered 
and the cautions we have made may help 
your individual staffs find their own so- 
lutions. 


tion, 


“For quite some time now, we have been 
beseiged by requests from editors of high 
school publications for them to be placed 
on our list to receive our press releases 
regarding our records. It seems that disk 
columns are becoming more numerous now. 
Since it is certainly to our advantage for 
our products to be mentioned in newspapers, 
and since our releases might be useful in 
keeping students informed on the latest de- 
velopments in the music world, we would 
like to service any publication that so de- 
sires.” So writes the Press Department of 
Columbia Records, Inc., a subsidiary of 
CBS, at 700 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. 


Two 


Capt. Haskell, of Herald Tribune Dies 


HE DEATH of Capt. William E. 

Haskell, Assistant to the President 

of the New York Herald Tribune, 
on the 28th of August at his home in 
Putman Valley, N.Y., after a long illness 
takes from the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association one of its most colorful speak- 
ers and personalities. He had appeared on 
every Convention program from 1927 
through 1948 as a featured speaker on one 
of the General Session meetings and again 
in 1950. Because of illness he was unable 
to be with the Convention in 1949 and his 
absence in the following years was because 
of his final illness. 

With the exception of a short period of 
time which he spent in advertising work for 
department stores, he was associated with 
newspapers for 45 years and was well and 
widely known in both the advertising and 
newspaper fields. As an authority on news- 
papers he was in much demand as a speaker 
before business groups and women’s organi- 
The CSPA awarded him its Gold 
Key in 1939, the first professional news- 


zations. 


paperman to receive this distinction. 


R. HASKELL was born in Minneap- 
olis in 1889. He attended the Shat- 
tuck Military Academy in his home state, 
the Haverford, Pa., School and the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Academy. He entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1906 but left before the 
completion of his course to work for the 
Boston Herald where his father and grand- 
father had preceded him as owners and 
publishers. This was followed by two years 
as sales, promotion, and advertising manager 
for department stores. 

His title of “Captain”, of which he was 
very proud, was earned as a result of his 
brilliant leadership during World War I 
where he served in the infantry in both 
the American and French armies. He was 
wounded several times and gassed and the 
French Government awarded him the Croix 
de Guerre. 

Upon his return to the United States 
in 1919, he became a member of the adver- 
tising department of the Herald Tribune 
and in 1931, Ogden Reid, the president, 
made him his assistant. In this capacity, 
he represented the paper at all types of 
gatherings throughout the country. 


_* AN AVOCATION, Capt. Has- 
kell was a collector of first editions 
of books and newspapers and an undisputed 


authority in these fields. He loved the out. 
doors and built his cabin in Putman Valley 
He liked to hunt and 


was an excellent shot but in recent years 


with his own hands. 


he used a bow and arrow on his trips. It 
never bothered him that he seldom hit any. 
thing. 

While he did not appear on the program 
of the first CSPA Convention in 1925, he 
was responsible for organizing the tour 
of the Herald Tribune plant that year. This 
established a precedent that was followed 
until the World War II years created a 
shortage of help and made such trips im 
possible. In the 1926 Convention he con 
ducted a sectional meeting on advertising 
but graduated the next year to a top spot 
as a general meeting speaker. He held this 
spot at such meetings longer than any other 
person and, because of these services, had 
attended even more meetings until his ilk 
ness than had the Director whose continuity 
was interrupted by military service. 


H* INTEREST in young people, par 
ticularly those who were interested in 
journalistic activities, was boundless. What 
ever they asked of him, he did his utmost 
to fulfill. 
small Kentucky school, asked for something 

from the Herald Tribune to assist in her] 
work, she was astounded to receive a bulky 


When a Sister, teaching in a 


package by air mail that supplied all het 
staff with working materials. This was it 
the days when such mailings were infrequent 
and expensive. He seldom turned down 
invitations to speak to schools and scho 
lastic press groups, often starting out after 
a hard day’s work and traveling through 
the night without rest to be ready for his 
audience in the morning. 

Despite his frequent appearances befor 
CSPA Conventions, his story was always 
new, his enthusiasm overwhelming, and his 
reception, an ovation. 

The Association was represented at his 
funeral by Miss Helen M-E McCarthy, 
former President of the Advisers Associt 
tion, and in Mr. Haskell’s name, a cot 
tribution will be made by the Associatioi 
to the Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund for 
children, an organization to which he had 


devoted his attention for many years. 
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School, New York, N.Y. 


’M SORRY, but Mr. Vishinsky is too 
busy to look at your paper.” 

“Is the Foreign Minister too preoc- 
cupied to look at anything that may lead 
to what he claims to be his one goal— 







world peace?” 

Gold teeth flashed as the secretary smiled. 

“Leave me a few copies and I will see 
what can be done.” 

The Russian-language edition of the Hor- 
ace Mann Record was too innocent for the 
Communists to refuse outright: a complete- 
ly non-political newspaper telling how Amer- 
ican high school students live, work and 
play, with a request that a Soviet school 
reciprocate and tell us something about 
themselves. 
















Mr. Vishinsky did read our paper; we in- 
vited him to visit Horace Mann and see 
that it was nothing but the truth. No reply 
to our invitation was received until the 
morning the Foreign Minister was to sail 
back to the Soviet Union. Then, of course, 
it was too late. 

Several calls to the Cultural Attache to 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington procured 
a verbal promise that our papers would be 
distributed to high schools in the Moscow, 
Leningrad areas. We were told, however, 
that we would have to wait until written 
confirmation was received from Vox, the 
cultural organization in Moscow. An eager 
voice questioned, 


















“May I have the honor of accepting the 
invitation which was extended to Mr. Vi- 
shinsky?” 

The date for the anticipated visit came 
and went. No one showed up. When we 
called Washington, it was reported that the 
Cultural Attache was sick. 

“What purpose, then, did ten thousand 
copies of your Russian-language newspaper 
serve? I could have told you in the first 
place that they (the Soviets) would stall 


you until you lost interest in the project.” 












VEN if the Russian Record were to 

make no further progress we might call 
it a success. It has awakened the American 
people to the need of a manifestation of 
friendship from the heart of the populace, 
not the palm of the administration. A news- 
paper from American students to their coun- 
terpart; in a particular area will be more 
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The Russians and the Record 





By ROBERT ACKERMAN, Editor-in-Chief, Russian-Language Edition of the Horace Mann Record, Horace Mann 


thoroughly digested than any impersonal 
message of peace. By the same token, from 
the return papers we in America will be 
better able to learn how others live. 

I don’t think that there is much chance 
of our losing interest in the venture. The 
Soviets have not yet refused the Russian 
Record; all along the way we have received 
great encouragement from the public both 
at home and abroad. A shipping company 
in New York has offered to pack and ship 
our papers to Moscow free-of-charge. 

A former judge from Cincinnati has pre- 
sented Horace Mann with one thousand 
dollars either to publish another edition or 
to use the money to insure the success of 
this one. Our venture has been given 
added impetus nationally by newspapers, 
magazines, and television and radio inter- 
views. 

Encouragement in the way of congratu- 
latory notes has come from such notables 
as President Eisenhower, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
John Foster Dulles, and General Clay. The 
sentiment of these letters can be best ex- 
pressed by President Eisenhower when he 
says, “It is a grand job—a fine effort on 
the part of American youth to reach the 
youth of the Soviet Union.” 


ae have already been made 


toward establishing cultural contacts 
with the young people of nations other than 
those in the Soviet Union. At least eight 
high schools throughout the United States 


Robert Ackerman, 
Editor of the much- 
publicized Russian 
Edition of the Horace 
Mann Record, and 
Milton Bracker, re- 
porter for The New 
York Times, look 
the that 
gave the 
their first school pub- 


over issue 


Russians 


lications headache. 





are preparing papers in French, German, 
Japanese and one to be sent to India. For- 
eign youths in America on an exchange 
have assured a reply from their country. 
A large business concern with affiliations 


overseas has offered to open its presses to 
European students so they may print papers 
in English. 

The idea for an exchange of school news- 
papers in the language of the country to 
which they were to be sent was conceived 
in March, 1952, at the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Convention. Our paper was 
printed in Russian because Horace Mann 
has pioneered a course in that language for 
the past two years. We expanded the ven- 
ture and asked schools throughout the na- 
tion to print a paper in any tongue. 

Now these institutions are being organized 
into the Youth Exchange Service. YES, 
however, is not limited to these schools or 
to members of the CSPA. Any institution 
is welcome to join. YES can provide all 
the technical assistance needed in the person 
of Mr. Alfred Bloch, its first director, a 
native of Poland, who is well acquainted 
with the temperament of European peoples. 
Through YES financial aid for a foreign 
language paper will be given to a few schools 
which are most in need. 

There are many throughout the United 
States who have been searching for a way 
of helping their country and promoting the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Facts and Perspective 


One of the cardinal principles of school newspaper writing, and 
one which is taught in all journalism classes, is the presentation of 
facts to the reader who may then determine for himself what 
opinions he may desire to hold on the subject. 

In an issue of Time Magazine a short while back, there is a 
resume of an article in the Denver Post in which appears the state- 
ment: “One of the most treacherous journalistic cliches is that 
a newspaper should always ‘let the facts speak for themselves’.” It 
then points out that newsmen know that facts seldom speak for 
themselves, that they need to be stated in proper order and per- 
spective and that this is “interpretation.” 

Most United States editors still stick to “objectivity” though 
even the placing of the article in the paper may be an indication 
to the readers as to the estimate of its importance. 

It was pointed out that for more than 100 years American 
newspapers mixed news, the interpretation of news, and opinions, 
throughout most of the material they printed. Then came the 
period of factual and objective reporting. “The pure factual ob- 
jectivity which most newspapers have sought has often been a 
will-o’-the-wisp”, it was stated, because “few news articles worth 
reading can be shorn of all adjectives.” By using such terms as 
“beautiful”, “scowling” or “red-hunting”, reporters influence people 
in an unobjective way. 

It was concluded that printing straight news in the columns and 
opinion on the editorial page left a twilight zone of news interpre- 
tation untouched by the newspapers. It was predicted that news 
will be slanted more and more toward interpretation because who, 
what, when, where, and why no longer answer all the questions. 
The newspapers must now answer “What does it mean?” and this 
they “will try, increasingly, to answer.” 

As the school press follows to a large extent the lead taken 


by its professional counterpart, the leaders in the field must do 
some quick thinking and institute some switches or they will be 


left hopelessly behind. 


Four 


“Watch That Light” 


Each year, when Capt. “Bill” Haskell stepped on the rostrug 
of a CSPA Convention, he pointed to the light on the lecturn anf 
announced in positive stentorian tones, “WATCH THAT 
LIGHT!” Not knowing what was to come, thousands of pain 
of editorial eyes were riveted on the light to which he pointe 
with dramatic gesture. He then proceeded with his talk. Later 
he would state that he had followed the same practice for year 
and that often, in distant cities, he would be stopped on the streg 
by young men and women who had remembered his opening work 
and asked, “Aren’t you the man who told us to watch the light?” 

Bill Haskell impressed his personality on people in all walks of 
life and on those of all ages. To him there was no profession lik 
journalism and no paper like the Herald Tribune. As his pape 
stated in an editorial following his death last August, “journalisn 
was more than a personal career; it was a deep and abiding faith’ 
To his lasting memory, he managed to convey this faith to th 
thousands of young people with whom he came into contact. 

When, in 1939, he was selected for a Gold Key by the Columbiz 
Scholastic Press Association, the first professional newspapermen ty 
be so honored, his citation read: “To Captain William E. Haskell 
assistant to the president of the New York Herald Tribune, whox 
optimism and buoyancy have served as the keynote of Convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association for thirteen consecutir 
years, who has given unsparingly of his time to those who haw 
sought his counsel and advice on matters great and small, both per 
sonal and otherwise, who has spared neither effort nor expense 
satisfy the requests for aid, information, and material which editon 
staff members, and Advisers to school publications have found nee. 
essary to the proper execution of their several tasks, to whom dis 
tance has been no barrier nor hours nor weather a deterrent wher 
school press associations have requested his appearance on their pm 
grams, to whom can be applied the word friend with all that sincer 
and tried and true connote, we give the highest award this Assocs 
tion can present to an individual—our GOLD KEY.” 

What was true in 1939 remained so to the end. Our constant 
friend has gone but the spirit he transmuted into strengths and e 


thusiasms lives on through timeless years. 


ce a. We 
Our Best Wishes 


The Association extends to each and every member publication 
and to the Advisers and staff members, its best wishes for a mos 
successful year. We commend every effort that is made to publi 
a paper, magazine, or newspaper much better than it has ever beet 
published before. Out of each publication year comes some new 
idea, a variation from the established custom, an adaptation of @ 
attractive format or style of writing attuned to the nature 
abilities of the school and its students. If this is sound and a 
structive it is copied by others with the implied compliment to t 
originator. Perhaps you can be the innovator. In any case, iti 


worth a try. Good luck! 
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Phil ppine Guests 


URING its 29th Annual Conven- 
D tion held at Columbia University, 

March 12-14, 1953, the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association had the distinct 
pleasure of being host to two visitors from 
the Philippine Islands. 

The Philippine delegates, Mr. Hermon- 
genes Belen and Mrs. Gliceria S. Dimacu- 
langan, were Mutual Security Agency par- 
ticipants who were in this country studying 
Vocational Training Methods and Tech- 
niques under the MSA Technical Assistance 
Program. Mr. Belen and Mrs. Dimacu- 
langan were guests of the Association dur- 
ing the three day gathering and had the 
opportunity of meeting General Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, Permanent Delegate to the 
United Nations, and principal speaker at 
the concluding luncheon of the Convention 
which was given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. The visitors also had the pleasure 
of chatting with two other notables present 
at the affair—The Hon. Sarah Churchill 
and Hon. Ernest A. Gross, U. S. Repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly, United 
Nations. 

Mr. Belen is Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation in the Bureau of Public Schools, 
Philippines, as well as the Vice-President 
of the National Teachers College Alumni 
Association and Executive Secretary Phil- 
ippines School of Arts and Trades Alumni 
Association. His impressions of the Con- 
vention follow: 

“From the student-delegates’ point of view. 
The wide variety of activities, as provided 
for in the sectional meetings after each gen- 
eral conference where all delegates were sup- 
posed to attend, have been fertile grounds 
for the development of creative ideas for 
students who have genuine interest in school 
newspaper work—and possibly to a future 
career as a journalist. As was pointed out 
by some guest speakers, the students should 
not think of themselves as being trained 
for tomorrow’s news correspondence work, 
nor are they preparing for a journalistic 
future career. They are actually perform- 
ing the work of reporters and journalists 
for the group, school and community which 
they represent. Taken in its true light, such 
comments of veteran newspapermen would 
mean that students should take advantage 
of their work as school journalists; hence, 
this is a right training ground for leader- 
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Comment on Convention 


ship and development of creative interests 
for journalism. 


“From the teachers’ point of view. Con- 
ventions of this kind contribute much to 
the development of richer ideas about stu- 
dent newspaper work through an_inter- 
change of ideas. The advisers of school 
papers and magazines would have a chance 
to develop newer patterns of organization, 
make-up of school papers, finances, and the 
like. The exhibit of various school publi- 
cations in the library of the Columbia Uni- 
versity is a rich source agency for better 
ideas in this particular line of work. 

“Coming from various corners of the 
United States, the teachers and advisers 
of school papers could gain much experi- 
ence in sectional conferences where spe- 
cific ideas are developed and discussed. In 
my brief conferences with school teachers 
who attended the Convention, I gleaned the 
idea that this yearly meeting of students 
and teachers have helped a great deal in 
the improvement of school papers. 

“From the administrators’ point of view. 
I was very much impressed by the way the 
convention was run—very systematic and 
everything went on as scheduled. The time 
element was adhered to strictly; hence, all 
the planned activities were carried out as 
scheduled. This, of course, is the result 
of a well-planned organization of the con- 
vention by the administrators or committees 
in charge of specific activities. 

“Regarding the relationship between stu- 
dents and the administration in the running 
of school papers, I was impressed by the 
discussion made by one newspaperman when 
he said that ‘the school newspaper is one 
of the most important means of communica- 
tion in the school and the administrator 
must see to it that it is used properly.’ In 
that statement, one would feel that the 
school paper should be used ‘intelligently’ 
as a means of communication. Wrongly ad- 
ministered, it may lead to serious damage; 
to the objectives of the schools. However, 
if proper direction and guidance is given 
to it, it would become a very effective means 
of bridging the school with that of the com- 
munity. Although it was not mentioned in 
plain categorical statements, it has been im- 
plied that the administrator of the school 
should exercise some sort of ‘intelligent cen- 
sorship’ to be sure that the school paper 


reflects the activities that are being carried 


out in the school. 

“As a whole, the school paper or maga- 
zine is a very rich agency for developing 
leadership and creative ingenuity on the 
part of the students and annual conventions 
such as the one just attended would make 
possible the inter-play of ideas which would 
consequently result to better student-run 
papers.” 


RS. DIMACULANGAN,, the other 

delegate, is presently studying at the 
Library School of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and is Chief Teacher Librarian 
in the City Schools of Manila. Mrs. Di- 
maculangan was simply overwhelmed with 
the grandeur and beauty of New York City 
but felt that it is a city to visit and admire 
rather than live in. “I never dreamed there 
could be so many things to see anywhere 
in the world,” she added. Her comments 
on the successful Convention follow: 

“It is amazing and wonderful how such 
a big number (4,000 delegates) could be 
gathered and the importance of the press 
could be emphasized. The editors and ad- 
visers of different school papers exchanged 
ideas as well as listened to veteran news- 
papermen of the country. Such a conven- 
tion of young people shows that ‘young 
people’ are important and that they are 
made aware of the fact that they are the 
future adult and responsible members of 
society. And again, reading is stressed as 
a very important media of communication.” 

Both Mr. Belen and Mrs. Dimaculangan 
expressed their sincere appreciation to Mr. 
Stewart M. Patterzon, associated with the 
Mutual Security Agency, who was instru- 
mental in making the arrangements neces- 
sary to send these Philippine visitors to 
the Convention. Mr. Patterson is the Proj- 
ect Manager of the Far East Branch, Pro- 
ductivity and Technical Assistance Division, 
MSA. He was formerly active in the Ele- 
mentary Division of the CSPA when he 
was Adviser to the Willard Daze of the 
Willard School, Stamford, Conn. The As- 
sociation also wishes to extend its thanks 
to him for it was an honor and rare privilege 
to entertain these two delegates at the Con- 
vention. 


Seniors of 1954 are urged by Science 
Talent Search to start now on their scien- 
tific projects for entry in the 13th Annual 
Talent Search. See your science teacher. 





Five 


Poetry of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Virginia P. Ransburg of the Mc- 
Kinley High School in Honolulu, we have secured some examples 
of the work of the students in that school during the past year. 
From the 33 pieces of original verse, we have selected those which 
appear in this issue. A number have appeared in the Daily Pinion, 
the newspaper of the school. The thanks of The Review go to 
Mirs. Ransburg and her students. 


WHY I PREFER FREE VERSE 
I’m sorry. 
Mr. Chaucer, 
Lord Tennyson, and all of you 
Who write in rime— 
But I’d much rather have 
My poetry free. 
Why? Because 
It’s much more fun— 
Just rambling on, 
Like a roller-coaster, 
On and on, 
Collecting your thoughts 
As you go along 
Something like 
Chasing butterflies; 
Catching them, and 
Pinning them down 
On paper, before they flutter away. 
It’s also like painting 
A picture, with words 
As your pigments, 
And your brain as your brush. 
And you don’t have to rime 
Unless you want to—— 
And so I don’t! 
But the best part of it all is that 
When your ideas run out 
Like the ink in your pen, 
Whenever you like—— 
You stop. 

—Franklin Luke 


Se 
IDOLS 
Driftwood from some far off lands 
Carved by skilled Hawaiian hands, 
Washed by the rain, dried by the sun, 
Seasoned by years, and praised by everyone. 
—Betty Fujitani 
G28 of 
STARS 
Stars at night 
Light up the sky. 
Millions of suns, 
Since the beginning of time, 
Penetrate far into the darkness 
Of space. 
—Arthur Takasawa 


BROTHERHOOD IN HAWAII 


Hawaii is a symbol of brotherhood, 
Where people of all nationalities 
Live in a peaceful world. 
Many differences cannot separate them. 
In the schools, in the fields, 
They work as a group united in friendship. 
If friendship among nations, 
Would be like the cooperation 
Of the people in these islands, 
The world could exist in peace. 
—Tit Kwong Ch:.n 
a ae 
THE LAND OF FREEDOM 
America is the land of liberty 
For millions of downtrodden people, 
Who made long pilgrimages 
From every part of this earth, 
Escaping from fear and tyranny, 
Injustice and cruelty—— 
Despite the hardships—endlessly working 
To build a great nation 
To leave for their children. 
—Mae Matsuno 
. + + 
PUNCHBOWL NATIONAL CEMETERY 
I look long at the dewy grass 
Like a huge green rug, spread on the earth, 
And splattered with names from far and wide, 
Of those who have come to rest their souls. 
The guns sound off their gallantry, 
They who died that others might live. 
For their bravery, and love for all, 
They are awarded immortal life. 


—Thomas Settsu 


. -  e 
“WATER SPORT” 
He glides o’er water with grace and with ease. 
A flip of a wave, and he’s skinned up his knees! 
He waits for a white cap to roar toward the land. 
He hops on his surf board and skins up his hand! 
Oh! see the surf rider so brave and so strong, 
If he keeps that up daily, his life won’t be long! 
—Henrietta Lopes 
oe 
ON WRITING POETRY 

It’s fun to write in verse like this, 
To teach each line to rime; 
I only wish it didn’t take 
Such energy and time. 


—Franklin Luke 
v 


che 
BOOKS 

There are all kinds of books— 
Thousands of them 


Large ones and small ones— 


Written for us. 
But the book I like best 
Is the Bible. —Walter Chin 
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Bigger Than You Think 


By TOM ERHARD, Publications Director, Highland High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ESPITE much hullaballoo about 
public relations in educational 
circles, not enough is being done 

in this field. 

Perhaps it is because schoolmen have long 
shunned “advertising” as an unethical pro- 
cedure. But look at the advertising compe- 
tition each school system meets every day. 
Schools compete for students’ interest and 
attention with highly organized entertain- 
ment forms—fields in which advertising 
plays a major role. Schools also compete 
with political interest groups for their share 
of the tax dollar. Do the political interest 
groups “advertise” in one way or another? 
You bet your life they do. And finally, 
schools compete with many other businesses 
and professions for top flight personnel. Do 
these occupations advertise? Of course. 

Education, despite any misgivings from 
the ivory tower theorists, has literally be- 
And the high school 
publications crew can be the public relations 
What could 
be better training for life, along with work 
on the school paper? 


come big business. 


department of this business. 


If your school does not have an organized 
public relations staff (and how many do?) 
or if you are not getting the favorable pub- 
licity you deserve, the school newspaper staff 
and faculty sponsor can soon organize a 
public relations program that will work 
wonders. 


fF IRST OF ALL, keep your school news- 

paper progressive, accurate, and inter- 
esting. Progress in scholastic journalism has 
been phenomenal. This is proven each year 
in the CSPA judgings. The school news- 
paper is usually the best public relations 
source. Parents do read school papers. Thus, 
don’t neglect stories about actual! school- 
work. Some papers get carried away with 
heavy stress on social activities; remember, 
school; do hold classes . 
groans of a few. . 


. . and despite the 
. interesting ones, too. 
Naturally the newspaper sponsor, to make 
an ideal public relations chief, should be 
well trained in both English and journalism. 

Closely connected with the school paper 
is the local daily. Some schools fear need- 
lessly that their news is “small time” for 
a commercial paper. Bosh. City editors will 
always run a good school story because 
townspeople are interested in what’s hap- 
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pening at your school. The knack is in 
knowing how to present your material. Have 
one person or group of persons responsible 
for contacts with the local daily. That avoids 
much confusion. Don’t pad stories in at- 
tempts to get more inches than they deserve 
in competition with other news. Type your 
copy neatly and accurately, all set for the 
linotypist. Get it to the paper on time. 

Be consistent in supplying the dailies with 
interesting and important news once you’ve 
started; and whenever possible, supply the 
papers with good clear enlarged pictures, 
complete with cutlines. You'll find pub- 
licitvy for your school increasing by leaps 
and bounds. And even more amazing, you’ll 
find the local paper far more interested in 
getting news from your school. They, and 
the townspeople, will be awakened to the 
fact that “something’s always going on up 
there!” 


VEN A HOUSE ORGAN is not too 

big for a school publications crew to 
tackle. Working in close conjunction with 
the sponsor and administration, a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet can be published several 
times a year for the express purpose of 
informing parents and townspeople about 
your school. Avoid dry facts, but graphi- 
cally and colorfully show your folks “what's 
up.” 

Ever have a yen for radio? Sure, and 
here’s how the school publications crew can 
really push that public relations idea. Radio 
stations, like the newspapers, are definitely 
not above using school material. Almost 
every station will welcome phone calls or 
news releases about important scholastic 
events. Athletic scores are always helpful. 
But an ambitious student group can often 
wangle a regular spot from a station. If 
you’re persuasive enough, you might get a 
regular 15 minute weekly program. 

Suitable recorded dramatizations of edu- 
cational topics are available from the Na- 
tional Education Association; these could be 
used once a month as a means of tying your 
local school’s problems to larger national 
issues. Another week’s program could have 
a variety talent show, student produced and 
acted. A third week could feature an ex- 
tensive personality interview with an impor- 
tant member of the faculty, administration, 
or student body; and the fourth week could 


be a general school news and feature broad- 
cast. 

And that doesn’t even scratch the surface 
of available material: you could use a pro- 
gram apiece for the marching band, orches- 
tra, choir, drama club, dance band, speech 
club, Student Council . . 
the list. 


. and so on down 


D” YOUR publications group ever 
think of establishing a speaker’s bu- 
reau? There’s another public relations plum. 
If your school is average, you’ve got sev- 
eral teachers who have “been places and 
done things.” They are probably excellent 
speakers, and many have amazingly good 
pictures to show. You’ve also got several 
students who are remarkably good speakers. 
Talk them into joining the public relations 
bandwagon, and then contact some of the 
town’s organized groups. They’ll be more 
than glad to hear what you have to say. 

What gives your school its reputation? 
Despite wistful sighs from some educators, 
most schools earn their immediate reputa- 
tion from performances on the athletic field. 
For good or bad, athletics are here to stay 
in the schools; and they are the most im- 
portant single publicity gainer you can find. 
Here’s where you can build your school’s 
prestige, because nowhere else in the daily 
newspaper does so much editorial comment 
about schools regularly appear. 

Above all else, then, keep the sports press 
adequately informed with lineups, rosters, 
game coverage, background material, fea- 
It takes time to com- 
pile a sports page; give theim tailor-made 


tures, and statistics. 


material for their columns and you've got 
the publicity you want. 


A 


the selling of programs at games. 


SECOND and equally important 
phase of athletic public relations is 
Does 
your school paper need additional income? 
Don’t we all! Well, your staff can earn 
ceveral hundred dollars fo reach of football 
and basketball seasons by preparing and sell- 
ing programs. If the budget and facili- 
ties are limited, issue a small but neatly 
mimeographed program. If you can, print 
a program and sell some advertising. In 
either case, always run the full names and 
jersey numbers of the opposition. Too 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Retiring Advisers 


ISS CHARLES ANTHONY, co- 

founder and Adviser of the 

Monocle, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va., and Homer A. 
Post, Adviser to the Lincoln Times, Lin- 
coln High School, Tacoma, Wash., pioneers 
and veterans of the school press in this 
country, retired from their teaching duties 
at the end of the last school year. 

In accordance with a vote of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
at the March, 1953, Convention, each was 
made a Life Member in the Association 
and presented with a certificate of appre- 
ciation of their services and memberships 
attesting to the fact. 

This brings to seven the number of Ad- 
visers who now hold such memberships in 
the CSPAA. The others are: Zita E. Mal- 
lon, formerly of the Acorn, Upper Darby, 
Pa., High School, now living at Way-Lin 
Manor, Lansdowne, Pa.; Gertrude L. Tur- 
ner, Adviser to publications, Abington, Pa., 
High School, now at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville, Pa.; Marguerite M. Herr, 
Adviser to the Hi-Rocket, Durham, N.C., 
High School, now at 115 East Clay Street, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Spencer S. Fishbane, Ad- 
viser to the Central Student, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich., now at University 
Station, Gainesville, Fla.; and Elizabeth 
Rosengarten, Adviser to publications, Phila- 
delphia Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
now at 5025 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Miss Anthony will be living at “Walnut 
Hill”, her family’s ancestral home, Camp- 
bell County, Evington, Va., and Mr. Post 
is at his home, 4825 Bell Street, Tacoma 4, 
Washington. 


O HONOR Miss Anthony, the May 

28 issue of The Monocle reprinted on 
its first page a reproduction of the first 
paper issued on March 1, 1929. The issue 
also included her farewell greeting to the 
school and testimonial letters from present 
and past editors. 

A farewell surprise party was held at 
the home of one of the staff members on 
the 10th of June where Miss Anthony re- 
ceived an orchid, a plaque from Quill and 
Scroll, a visit from the paper’s first editor, 
Frank McCarthy, who has a distinguished 
record as an officer in World War II, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, and 
now an executive of Twentieth Century- 
Fox Studios, tribute from the school admin- 


Eight 


Receive CSPAA Memberships 


istration, and a portrait of herself which 
is to hang in the room where she has taught 
and advised the publication for more than 
20 years. Her retirement came at the end 
of 46 years of teaching. The Quill and 
Scroll plaque made her a “Matriarch” in 
that international honorary society for school 
journalists. 


In her letter of acknowledgement to the 
CSPAA, she stated, “Your gracious letter 
and the accompanying honor reached me 
some days ago. I surely appreciate the life 
membership in the Columbia Advisers As- 
sociation and all the good words of your 
letter. Teaching and directing the Monocle 
have been so much a part, and a delightful 
part, of my life that I doubt if I shall enjoy 
the freedom from the association with stu- 
dents . . . Your honor, the Life Member- 
ship Certificate, and the Scroll from In- 
ternational Quill and Scroll are in frames 
and sit on a table in my room where I can 
daily remind myself of the graciousness of 
friends.” 


EST, relaxation, a lot of fishing and 
travel. These are the top agenda 
for the next year or so for retiring Homer 
Post, according to the special edition of 
the Lincoln News, June 9, 1953, issued to 
commemorate the retirement of its Adviser 
after 36 years of teaching, 24 of them at 


Lincoln High School. In his 23 years as 


“Future Unlimited” Treasury- 


Adviser to the News, he has earned 26 con. 
secutive All-American ratings from NSPA 
and 18 consecutive Medalist ratings from 
the CSPA. 

At a dinner arranged by his former staf 
members, and with 150 present, Mr. Pog 
received scores of letters and telegrams 
from his former boys. To fall in line with 
his recreational program, he received a glay 
fly rod from his staff, a spinning rod from 
his first editor, a Val-Pack from the fac 
ulty, a Skyway traveling bag from the 
former staff members and a spinning reel 
from the teachers who had graduated from 
Lincoln. Toward the end of August, Mr, 
and Mrs. Post left on a leisurely auto trip 
for his old home in Michigan to visit 
friends and relatives he had not seen in 
years. 

Both Miss Anthony and Mr. Post have 
been actively associated with the CSPA 
and other press associations throughout their 
years of service as Advisers and have a> 
sisted this Association as Contest judges, 
Convention speakers, contributors to The 
Review and in other capacities. They are in 
the small group of stalwarts whose work 
and devotion have made the school press 
of the United States what it is today. 

Mr. Ernest Mooney, associate adviser to 
The Monocle, will succeed Miss Anthony 
as Adviser, and Joseph Contres will follow 
Mr. Post. 


Sponsored Art Project 


UTURE UNLIMITED is the chal- 

lenging title of a nation-wide art project 
for school students in grades 4 through 12. 
The project is sponsored by the Treasury 
Department to start new thousands of stu- 
dents, and their families, on personal sav- 
ings plans through U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. 

“Future Unlimited” is not a contest—it 
is an educational activity to develop habits 
of conservation and thrift for the advance- 
ment of personal and national financial se- 
curity. 

Students are asked to give free rein to 
their creative artistic ability to portray their 
Students 
taking part in the project will depict what 


hopes for the years to come. 


they hope Stamp and Bond savings will 
provide for them and their families—per 
haps material goals such as a new camera, 
bike, tractor, funds for art or music school, 
or college, for setting one’s self up in buse 
ness, or for a long vacation—or perhaps 
idealistic goals such as scientific progress 
national security, or world peace. “Imagine 


tion is the only limit to what you can hope 
for!” 
P ARTICIPATING SCHOOLS may be 
gin the project any time after the 
opening of the Fall 1953 school semester. 
The art work may be done in whatevet 
medium, the student wishes—such as ink, 
crayon, pencil, water color, tempera, ete 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Encouraging Literary Talent Through the Newspaper 


By REV. WILLIAM KELLER, A.B., S.T.L., Adviser, The Pirate, Seton Hall Preparatory School, South Orange, 


New Jersey 


HE PROBLEM of locating, encour- 

aging, and developing literary talent, 

in all its phases, is one that faces 
many a high-school newspaper adviser. 
While it is true that the writing of news 
articles, sports stories, editorials, and fea- 
tures requires genuine literary ability, never- 
theless there is often a certain neglect in 
the school paper of other more strictly lit- 
erary genres, e.g., short-stories, essays, and 
poetry. 

Writing in these fields, of course, more 
properly comes within the province of the 
school magazine. However, there are many 
schools, including my own, where no such 
purely literary publication exists, and where 
it is necessary for the school paper to pro- 
vide an outlet for talents of these types. 


The solution that we have reached in our 
paper, The Pirate, has proved a very satis- 
factory one. We announced, shortly after 
the beginning of the second semester of last 
year, a literary contest, open to all students 
in the school, staff members of our paper 
excepted. Contributions might be either 
short stories, essays, or poems. The Head- 
master of the school donated a watch as 
first prize, and small monetary awards served 
as second and third prizes. The best entries 
in -allclasses were to be published in a 
special six-page insert in the April issue of 


The Pirate. 
To obtain the cooperation of the English 


department, I sent a short note to each 
English teacher, suggesting that the stu- 
dents be encouraged to write for the contest, 
and even, if the instructor agreed, that class 
credit be given to those who handed in 
contributions. 


T= RESPONSE was certainly grati- 
fying. Some ninety entries were re- 
ceived from a student body of almost 900, 


over ten per cent. An impartial board of 
three judges from our affiliated University 
made the selection. The winning contribu- 
tions were published in April, and the 
awards were made at graduation. 

As a result of this literary contest, the 
“literary supplement” has now become an 
established and well-read feature of our 
school paper. Two such supplements are 
now published each year in connection with 
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the school paper, one in the fall, the other 
in the spring. 

Considerable hidden talent in the school 
has come to light, and a number of the 
students who took part in our first contest 
are now regular writers and staff members 
of The Pirate. Others have taken a great 
interest in The Tower, the school yearbook. 
Members of the English department have 
observed an increased interest in good writ- 


ing among their students. 

There is no doubt that the ideal situation 
would be to have a separate school magazine 
as well as a newspaper. Since, for a variety 
of reasons, such an arrangement would not 
be practicable in many schools, the inclusion 
of an occasional literary supplement in the 
school newspaper has certainly proved itself 


to us to be an excellent substitute. 


Special Edition Rescues the Play 


By ELLA SENGENBERGER, Director, Division of Publications, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


vue of student talent, “The Sketch- 
book” was in a dither. Time had 
slipped up on him. He had been so busy 
with plans for the fortieth anniversary four- 
day exposition that he had neglected to 


Va DIRECTOR of the annual re- 


contact the commercial art class to design 
the attractive and unusual programs the 
entertainment always has had. 

He approached the art instructor. 
to no avail. 


But 
The class was too busy com- 
pleting its own projects. And even if it 
could have made the design, the school 
Print Shop had more than its share of 
projects to complete and couldn’t handle 
the printing of a two-color program. 


The art teacher had an idea. Maybe 
the Arsenal Cannon would publish the pro- 
gram on its front page. The revue would 
order 1,500 extra copies to be used as of- 
ficial programs, the night of the perform- 
ance. The Cannon would be the richer by 
$100, the price the director would have 
had to pay for printed programs. 

The art teacher approached the Arsenal 
Cannon adviser. “It will be a wonderful 
publicity stunt for the Cannon,” he stated. 
“Think how many parents and friends who 
are not familiar with our school newspaper 
will receive copies.” 


So the adviser presented the project to 
the staff: Would they like to use the next 
Cannon as a “Sketchbook” program? Its 
publication date was the same day as that 
of the revue, she pointed out. 

But she didn’t need to convince the staff 


that it would be an interesting project. They 
were delighted with the idea. 


something different, something never before 


Here was 


tried by any Cannon staff. 


| A TWINKLING of an eye they 

were at work. Page one editor shifted 
her news stories to page 3, and began mak- 
ing out a new dummy. Page 3 editor 
killed several feature stories in order to 
The city 
editor sent a reporter to the Print Shop 
to see whether the press department could 
print 1,500 extra copies in time. It could. 
She sent another reporter to the “Sketch- 
book” director for a copy of the program; 
she assigned the news story which was to 
include the names of all those taking part 
in the production to a reporter, and made 
a general plea for feature stories. 


take care of the news stories. 


Page one editor went to the cut file for 
halftones of the two directors, to use in the 
nameplate; and sent a note to the staff pho- 
tographer to get some pictures at rehearsal. 

The entire editorial staff worked on that 
issue, making it as attractive as possible 
for they knew that it was to have several 
thousand more readers than usual. 

What a thrill the staff had the night of 
the performance to see everyone reading 
the Arsenal Cannon. The director was 
pleased to have had his problem solved; the 
editorial staff was thrilled to know that it 
had been able to return a favor; and the 
business staff was delighted with the pub- 


licity the paper was receiving. 





Mrs. Nixon Lauds American Youth 


Cub Reporter Flies to Capital to Get Exclusive 
Interview 


By Nance Anderson 
Teenagers are being falrely accuzed of continuous delinquency. That is what Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon, wife of the vice-president, told The Acorn in an exclusive interview 


at her home in Northwe-t Wa-hington Saturday. 


inspiring to hear. 


Her words rang true and they were 


I had hoped to interview Mrs. Nixon as my big-story project for journalism class 


when she was scheduled to accompany her husband to me ones pee: 27, to address 


the Forum. When his program was can- 
celled, I was very disappointed and hated 
to give up the idea. I felt that anything 
Mrs. Nixon had to say would be of great 
value to all young people. I was encour- 
aged by The Acorn adviser to write re- 
questing an interview. 

I received a very gracious letter from 
Mrs. Nixon giving me an appointment 
to see her at her home Saturday after- 
noon. My parents permitted me to fly to 
Washington for the interview. I can’t 
put into words how thrilled I was. It was 
my first trip by air, my first visit to 
Washington, my first meeting with an 
important person . . . it was the experi- 

ence of a lifetime. 


As I stepped from the cab my heart was 
in my throat at the thought of meeting the 
nation’s second lady. When I entered the 
house I was immediately put at ease and 
made to feel one. of the family. 

The .second lady “of-the land offered this 
counsel for teenagers: “You can obtain 
any goal if you work hard enough at it. 
Once you decide on your goal, plan a course 
of study to help you reach it.” 

She said that teenagers played an im- 
portant part in the recent presidential 
election. In many cases, she felt that 
teens influenced their parents to vote for 


the Republicans. 


The boys and girls worked at her hus- 
band’s headquarters on Saturdays handing 
out literature, buttons and stickers. Some- 
times they even cut classes to attend the 
meetings and rallies. “The reason for their 
zealous interest was that Mr. Eisenhower 
was a national figure and my husband a 
young man,” Mrs. Nixon remarked. 


Concerning a career in politics for women, 
she said that a great many young women 
have political positions in Washington as 
secretaries in governmental offices. There 
also are fine opportunities doing clerical 


Ter 


Nance ANDERSON 


This interview took place last spring but 
it is still a good example of what an alert 
student with newspaper or feature writing 
as an interest can do with a good prospect. 
When Nance Anderson got this interview, 
she was seventeen years old, a senior at 
Upper Darby, Pa., High School and a re- 
porter on the Acorn for two years. Later, 
she received a well-merited promotion to 
Features Editor for the same paper for 
She has been in- 
terested in journalism ever since she was 
editor of her fourth grade Doodlebug. She 
plans to go to college and become a history 
teacher — “perhaps, an Adviser of 
school publications,” she adds. 


the current school year. 


even, 


work in both the Senate and the House. 
For girls interested in languages, the foreign 
services would be ideal. 
The continuous publicity concerning 
their financial status all started when Mr. 


Nixon helped convict Alger Hiss in 1949, 

Mrs. Nixon told me. They have received 

numerous threats and anonymous phone 

calls which are being investigated by the 

FBI. 

Mrs. Nixon went to high school in Cal 
fornia and later attended University of 
Southern California. She financed her col. 
lege education by doing research work and 
working in department stores during sum. 
After graduation, Mrs 
Nixon taught commercial subjects in a large 
suburban high school of 2500 students. She 
was in charge of extra-curricular activities 
such as school plays and entertainment be 


mer vacations. 


tween halves at football games. 


It was the custom for the young teacher 
to participate in many community functions, 
Mrs. Nixon had a part in an amateur stage 
procuction. One night, a young attorney 
fresh out of law school, Richard M. Nixon, 
attended and after the performance was in 
troduced to her. Following a courtship of 
two-and-a-half years, they became Mr. anj 
Mrs. Nixon and will celebrate their 13th 
anniversary in June. 

The Nixons have two charming daughters 
—Patricia, who will be seven tomorrow, and 
Julie, four. Their mother addresses each 
of them fondly as “Dear Heart.” The chit 
dren’s pet is an eight-month-old black and 
white cocker named Checkers. He wa 
given to them by an Eisenhower-Nixon sup 
porter from Texas during the campaign. 

Patricia goe: to public school and is in 
the first grade. Both Mr. and Mrs. Nixon 
attended public school and plan the same 
education for their daughters as they want 
them to grow up like average American 
children. 

Mr:. Nixon as the vice-president’s wife 
automatically becomes the president of the 
Ladies of the Senate. This group is com 
posed of the wives of all the Senators. They 
meet for lunch every Thursday and rol 
bandages for the Red Cross. 

I asked Patricia what she thought of her 
father’s being Vice-President and she t 
plied “Daddy’s away so much.” He is away 
a lot, Mrs. Nixon said, but he spends # 
much time as possible at home with the gith 
rather than leading an active social life. 

The living room was decorated with 
exquisite taste with blue green walls, grey 
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Making Use of Exchange Newspapers 


By MARIE MINUTO, Adviser, The Square Deal, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York, New York 


T THE CONVENTION meetings, 

in addition to the information you 

get and the devices you learn, you 
have an additional and valuable opportunity. 
This is the opportunity to meet girls and 
boys from all over the United States. As 
you talk with them and exchange ideas, you 
will realize how valuable such contacts are, 
and that realization leads us right up to 
this subject. 

I would like to recommend to you that 
you compile a list of exchange addresses and 
I would like to help you to organize a pro- 
gram of sending your newspaper to other 
schools, and receiving theirs in exchange. 
Many schools have found this a vital and 
interesting way to improve their own news- 
paper and to further understanding between 
their student body and boys and girls thou- 
sands of miles away. 

I'd like to tell you how the staff of the 
Square Deal of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School here in New York City has worked 
out the details of such an exchange system, 
and perhaps our plan may help you to in- 
augurate or improve your method of ex- 
changes. 


EACH ISSUE of our paper we make 
specific use of our one hundred ex- 
changes. We have an Exchange Editor and 
we allot to her 400 words for her column 
which appears on the feature page of each 
issue. She collects all the exchange news- 
papers as they come in, and she reads them 
carefully and makes a selection of the in- 
teresting, important, or amusing items. She 
then combines these items with comments 
of her own into a column called “I’ve Got 


News For You.” 

These are the details of our organization 
of material. Each new Exchange Editor in- 
herits a package of cards. On each card is 
printed the name of the publication, the 
name of the school, and the address of 
the school that has sent us their newspaper. 
The Exchange Editor receives each exchange 
newspaper as it is delivered in the mail. 
These copies she keeps in her private files 
until she has made her selection of items to 
be included in her column. After her col- 
umn has been written, she places the ex- 
change newspapers in a large drawer in the 
Publications Office where they are available 
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to all staff members and to all journalism 
students. 

Here’s how she sends her copies of the 
Square Deal to the schools that are on our 
exchange list. On the day that the Square 
Deal is issued, 100 copies are set aside for 
her use. She folds each copy carefully and 
wraps it securely. She uses a two cent stamp 
for mailing, and by the end of the day, she 
has mailed the 100 papers as our message 
to our 100 friends all over the United 
States. 


AVING ESTABLISHED such a 

system of exchanges, how can this 
friendly exchange serve as an instrument for 
making you understand your friends a thou- 
sand miles away, and making them under- 
stand you? 

Your school newspaper is a complete and 
vital picture of your school and, in many 
In our school 
the reading of exchanges has resulted in a 
better understanding of the many schools 


cases, of your community. 


we have learned to know through reading 
their newspapers. Multiply this understand- 
ing and appreciation of other students and 
other schools through the medium of hun- 
dreds of schools exchanging newspapers 
throughout the country, and you have a 
vast and exciting network of ideas bringing 
with them knowledge, interest, and good 
will. 

Let us take in order some of the many 
things you can learn from reading regularly 
the newspapers of other schools. Each issue 
tells you what the other people are doing 
to solve their problems, have a good time, 
and produce a good newspaper. 

First let us examine how they are solving 
their problems, which are similar problems 
whether the school has a population of 400 
or a population of 4,000; whether the school 
is situated in a quiet country town or on 
the busy and noisy streets of a great me- 
tropolis. 

Let us take the problem of student self- 
government. All schools have some system 
of student self-government, and if you read 
their newspapers you will discover what they 
are doing in that area. You may find that 
their ideas can be incorporated into your stu- 
dent organization. One school has a student 
member who works on the committee with 
the adults who run the school cafeteria. His 


suggestions about the likes and dislikes of 
young people in regard to food are consid- 
ered by the management of the lunchroom 
and, as a result, menus are planned nearer 
to the desires of the students. 

In another school, a very large city school, 
the problem of traffic was put into the hands 
of a Student Council officer, and we learned 
how he organized a squad that efficiently 
controlled the movement of 4,000 students 
through crowded halls and crowded stair- 
ways. He solved a problem for his school, 
and perhaps for your school too. 

Another item in another newspaper may 
report how well a certain school has worked 
out the details of an effective Student Court. 
If the news account does not give complete 
details, you can always get full information 
by writing to the school to the address al- 
ways included in each publication. 


an we have the ever present prob- 
lems of campaigning and fund-raising. 
In these fields there are never enough good 
ideas, and your exchange newspapers are a 
gold mine of wonderful suggestions.. Here 
are some interesting plans as reported from 
different schools. 

One school presented a Variety Show of 
talented student singers, dancers, and actors. 
The admission to-the show- was one article 
of warm clothing. As a result of this show, 
1,000 warm garments were donated to the 


“Save the Children Federation.” 


In a number of other schools, there are 
fines imposed for the minor sins of omission, 
such as loss of program cards, failure to 
stack cafeteria trays, and loss of personal 
possessions. Such money penalties, we learn, 
are more popular among students than time 
penalties, such as after-school detention 
which definitely interferes with social life. 
In schools that use the “fine” system the 
offender goes home as free as air and the 
current charity fund grows. 

Some schools keep in close touch with 
After all, Dinah 
Shore, Jerry Lewis, and Farley Grainger 
are somebody’s alumni! 


their illustrious alumni. 


These stars are, 
with rare exceptions, pleased to return to 
visit their old schools and to appear at 
benefits which the school has organized for 
a good cause. 


Let us see how the newspapers of another 
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school can help you who are interested in 
producing a successful school play. By read- 
ing exchange newspapers, you understand 
their problems and you are interested to 
observe how that school found the right 
play, cast it, staged it, and sold tickets for 
it. Their success with a certain play may 
very well give you a clue for the next pro- 
duction in your school. 

In another school we learn that they re- 
vived an operetta popular in your grand- 
mother’s day, and their success in that ven- 
ture may give you the courage to revive 
some other old musical piece that turns out 
to be lively, amusing, tuneful, and very 
cheap in respect to royalty payments. 

Another newspaper gives a full account 
of a clever and original skit worked out by 
the members of the Senior Class. Their 
basic idea, embroidered with the particular 
details of your school life, may provide the 
best Senior Night that you’ve had in your 
school in many a year. 


S A LAST suggestion 
school activities, perhaps you can show 


concerning 


to your faculty glowing accounts of success- 
ful faculty shows reported in two or three 
different publications. You may prevail 
upon them to present a similar show and 
thus insure for yourselves and for them a 


memorable and hilarious evening. 


All of you associate your high school 
years with happy~social events shared with 
friends and classmates. The regular read- 
ing of your exchanges will give you hun- 
dreds of wonderful ideas for making your 
social life at high school interesting and 
exciting. 

Students of a city school, reading about 
a real rodeo organized by a Texas school, 
can adopt the whole idea and modify it and 
burlesque it in their own big gym with gay 
costumes, a Rodeo Queen, and caricatured 
animals. A funny clowning act in a swim- 
ming exhibition in a school in Ohio may 
prove to be the needed ingredient for a simi- 
lar event in a school in Oregon. The de- 
scription of the decorations at a Prom in 
California may give invaluable hints to the 
committee arranging a Prom in Alabama. 
The chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee of a club in New York may be frantic 
thinking up a nove! program for his club’s 
term party, but when he reads of a success- 
ful club program enjoyed by a club in Colo- 
rado, his sanity is restored. 

A group of students in one small town 
read that a group of students in another 
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small town had arranged a very successful 
trip to a large city. They learned about 
chaperonage, expenses, sightseeing, and the 
other mechanics of such a project and that 
group enjoyed the first of what has now 
become a traditional high spot of social 
activity in that school. 


ECHNICALLY, such a group of ex- 

changes can be an invaluable aid in 
the improvement of your own school news- 
paper. The study of the layout and typog- 
raphy used by others will either assure you 
of the excellence of your own set-up or 
will give you dozens of suggestions for im- 
proving your publication. The careful an- 
alysis of other schools’ news sources will 
open up to you many sources in your own 
school that you may have overlooked. 


Their selection of subjects for feature 
articles can inspire your writers to discover 
subjects of similar interest to your readers. 
Every publication wants to have good col- 
umns, and you read columns from some- 
body else’s paper, you may discard some 
of your columns and add new ones. How- 
ever, no matter what else you may gain 
by reading your exchanges, one thing is cer- 
tain. The actual writing of your stories 
will be improved if your reporters and fea- 
ture writers acquire the habit of reading 
the material of other young journalists. This 
device is especially important in developing 
style in writing. 

In addition to these specific aids to un- 
derstanding the problems of others and to 
improving your own newspaper, this system 
of exchanges has the important effect of 
giving a complete picture of community 
living. This is especially true in the school 
editorials which give not only the school 
problems but also the serious thoughts on 
subjects that are currently uppermost in 
the community mind. 

The pages of each school newspaper are 
full of material to widen the horizons of 
students in far off towns and cities. They 
learn what holidays are celebrated locally 
and they learn the historical or economic 
They 
learn about the music and the dancing of 
that locality. Through the poetry and the 
descriptive features in that newspaper they 
share the beauty of the countryside that sur- 
rounds that distant school. Through the 


reasons for such local celebration. 


advertisements, they learn something of the 
commercial life of that neighborhood. In 
a lighter vein, they are made aware of the 
latest styles, fads, hobbies, and colloquial 


speech of their contemporaries in distant 
parts of the United States. 

Often they read of differences, but mos 
often they discover that fundamentally they 
are all the same alert, vital, social minded, 
happy young people—in short, Americans, 
This broad and inspiring picture arrived a 
through a system of exchanges is to me the 
very best reason for the establishment of 
such a project. 


The Russians 
(Continued from Page 3) 


cause of peace but have not found the 
proper outlet. We believe that this is it 
Any school wishing to help foster world 
understanding by publishing a foreign lam 
guage paper, should write to the Youth Be 
change Service, in care of Alfred Bloch, 61 
51 Dry Harbor Road, New York 74, N.Y, 

Perhaps two or more schools may desite 
to work together. It is possible for an ip 
stitution that does not have a paper a 
present to Join YES. In some instance 
where a periodical was languishing, the in 
troduction of a foreign language issue te. 
vitalized the whole publications set-up and 
brought forth new interest from the student 
body. We want the Youth Exchange Service 
to have as many members as possible 0 § 
that eventually every country in Europe, 
Asia and South America may be reached, 
Our over-all objective can be best expressed 
by quoting the editorial from the Russian. 
language edition of the Horace Mann 


Record: 


“. . . Now is the right moment to pre 


pare the ground for the world in which we 
want to live, work and play. We believe 
that you, no matter where you are have 
the same hopes and desires for tranquility 
as we. If these dreams are to be a te 
ality, tomorrow must be built on a founda 


tion of mutual understanding. We intro 


duce ourselves to you through the medium 
. . We hope you will 
reciprocate and tell us something about your- 
self. . . . With the vision of a bright and 


happy future we salute you.” 


of this newspaper. . 


The Pleasantville, N.J., High School 
Tattler will celebrate its 25th Anniversary 
this school year and plans were made dur- 
ing the summer by the staff for the proper 


observance and coverage of the event. 
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The March of Books... 
The Role of Showmanship 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE DRAMA OF DISPLAY. By Jim 
Buckley. New York: Pelligrino & Cudahy. 
225 pp. $10. 

Window showmanship is essential in retail 
merchandising today. Visual appeal in win- 
dow displays and copy appeal in advertise- 

ments combine to 
arouse attention, 
induce interest, 
stimulate de sire, 
and motivate 
action. 

How do you ap- 
ply the principles 
of esthetics to vis- 

Dean Campsett ual ‘selling? Jim 
Buckley, display director of Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue, gives a sound analysis of visual mer- 
chandising and its techniques in this out- 
standing volume. 

He discusses the language of objects; tex- 
ture, light and color; movement; line; shape 
of space; intention, imagery, improvisation 
in separate chapters, concluding that there’s 
no business like show-window business. 

The illustrations add to the excellence of 
this basic book on contemporary visual sell- 
ing. Text and art together combine to make 
a book which should stimulate the directors 
of window displays and the advertising men 
who work with them. In fact, yearbook 
editors might consider the yearbook as a 
chow window—not a bad theme. 


FREEDOM AND PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Ernest O. Melby and 
Morton Puner. New York: Praeger. 314 
pp. $4. 

Public education is in peril. It is in peril 
because its enemies, especially the commu- 
nists, fear and hate free communication. It 
is in peril because its friends sometimes fail 
to give it the strong organized support it 
needs. 

Freedom and Public Education is a battle 
cry to rally those who believe in free public 
schools. It is a combat manual for those 
who mobilize to fight the sinister forces 
which would debauch, disrupt, or destroy 
public education. 


This anthology discusses the making of 
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our modern schools. In a symposium it pre- 
sents the challenge to these schools. Then 
it examines the attacks on modern education 
and those who make the attacks. Finally it 
offers sound counsel to the friends of Amer- 
ican schools. 

Laymen and educators alike contribute to 
book. Marquis Childs, 
James Conant, Harold Benjamin, Roy E. 
Larsen, George D. Stoddard, Benjamin 
Foster, Earl J. McGrath, William O. Doug- 
las, and John Foster Dulles, are among 
those who voice their views. 

Newspapermen—whether professional or 
amateur—should be alert to the war being 
waged on democracy in education. Leaders 
of press and radio should join with parents 
and teachers to preserve our good schools 
and make them better. 

BIRDS OF MEXICO. By Emmet Reid 
Blake. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 644 pp. $6. 

Why should newsmen be interested in 
birds? After all, they no longer rely on 
carrier pigeons. They do rely on birds to 
combat insects which could conquer civiliza- 
tion if undeterred by feathered enemies. 

Blake’s authoritative study of birds in 
Mexico provides a comprehensive guide. It 
notes almost 1,000 species and more than 
2,000 varieties. Black and white line draw- 
ings are provided for more than one-third 
of the birds. 

More and more Americans are interested 
in Mexico and the nearby countries. This 
excellent handbook is just what the laymen 
as well as the ornithologist needs to identify 
birds south of the Rio Grande. 

Birds in Mexico and birds in your home 
town make more news than you may realize. 
Most of them constitute a conservation air- 
force that is incomparable. For that reason, 
they can be a source of news, editorials, and 
features. 

OUTSPOKEN. By Herbert Ravenal 
Sass. Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press. 120 pp. $3. 

“South Carolina’s Most Outspoken News- 
paper” celebrated its 150th anniversary on 
January 10, 1953. To observe the occasion, 
it printed a history of the newspaper writ- 


this impressive 


ten by Herbert Ravenal Sass, novelist and 
short story writer. 

This compact history is divided into two 
main parts. The first part tells the story 
of the newspaper itself. Summing up, the 
author says: 

The spirit, the soul of the News and 
Courier has been a development, an evo- 
lution, and this has been pretty con- 
sistently an evolution upward . . . The 
years have brought it not the lassitude 
of age but the greater intellectual vigor 
of maturity. It has the strength and the 
will and the character to play a worthy 
part in Charleston’s and South Carolina’s 
future. 

The second part of the history is study 
of the men who made the News and Cou- 
rier—Dawson, Hemphill, Gonzales, Snow- 
den, Kohn, Lathan, Lesesne, and Ball. In 
addition a chronology is added—a real asset 
to students of history. 

This worthwhile history is an example 
of what is needed to write a comprehensive 
study of the press in the South. More and 
more such histories are needed to under- 
stand and appreciate the vital role of south- 
ern newspapers. 

THE SOUTH CAROLINA GA- 
ZETTE. By Hennig Cohen. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press. 273 
pp. $6. 

Hennig Cohen has written a book which 
does more than tell the story of a colonial 
newspaper from 1732 to 1775. He also has 
presented a picture of the life in Charles- 
ton as portrayed by the newspaper. In ad- 
dition, he has provided documentary ma- 
terials which will aid researchers. 

The first chapter describes the rise and 
fall of the newspaper. Other chapters deal 
with club life, teachers, doctors, artists, 
architects, gardens, sports, music, theater, 
books, poetry, imprints. The appendix brief- 
ly describes five editors. 

Though not a comprehensive history of 
one newspaper, this book probably presents 
most of the significant information avail- 
able about the Gazette. It shows the inter- 
action of newspaper and newspaper readers. 
Historians would be delighted if similar his- 
tories were available for each colonial news- 
paper in the South. 

BEST SPORTS STORIES 1953. Edited 
by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. New 
York: Dutton. 344 pp. $3.50. 

Sports enthusiasts still read about how the 
mighty Casey struck out. Each year they 
delight in reading about the best-written 
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sports stories of the previous year. Con- 
clusion? People like to read about sports. 

The prize winning stories of 1952 make 
lively reading. So do the stories about base- 
ball, football, boxing, golf, racing, the 
Olympics, hockey, basketball, marathon, 
hunting and fishing, and the others. 

To be sure, some readers will want more 
stories on basketball, fewer on football. Oth- 
ers might ask why spelunking is neglected— 
or lacrosse. A few might like to read about 
the student produced circus at Florida State 
University—one involving athletic skill. 

Marsh and Ehre, however, consistently 
present a series of well-written stories on 
a wide variety of sports. The 1953 collec- 
tion maintains the high standards of earlier 
selections. Sports writers as well as sports 
readers can learn much from these inter- 
esting collections. 

REPORTERS FOR THE UNION. By 
Bernard A. Weisberger. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 316 pp. $4.50. 

Headlines were written in blood from 
1861 to 1865. Who wrote the news stories 
that made the headlines? The answer, of 
course, is war correspondents. 

A century ago the war correspondent was 
a rare phenomenon. Few newsmen made 
a career of reporting wars. The Civil War, 
however, changed that. 

Weisberger tells the story of newsmen 
from the north. Some were outstanding; 
others had few, if any qualifications for 
getting or writing news. 

War correspondents then were helped and 
hindered by generals and statesmen, by sol- 
diers and politicians, by big men and little 
men. 

Reporting was not a profession in the 
fifties a century ago. The term “objective 
reporting” had not been coined. Nor was 
there any real news interpretation. 

These reporters were unaccredited. They 
had to fend for themselves to find food or 
shelter. And they faced many of the same 
risks that soldiers encountered. 

They “helped to bring to maturity a re- 
lationship worth thinking about—a mobile, 
influential, three-cornered relationship be- 
tween the world, the reporter, and the read- 
er,” the author concludes. 

TELEVISION SCRIPTS FOR STAG- 
ING AND STUDY. By Rudy Bretz and 
Edward Stasheff. New York: A. A. Wyn. 
332 pp. $4.95. 

Books written about television may be 
good today but not tomorrow. None in the 
field of television scripts equals this very 
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effective introduction by Rudy Bretz and 
Edward Stasheff, both experts on this 
subject. 

They begin with a basic consideration of 
creative camera technique. Use of cameras, 
pictorial composition, shots in sequence, and 
TV terms and marking symbols are dis- 
cussed so that the beginner will understand 
this medium. 

The simpler formats, say the authors, in- 
clude the interview, demonstration, panel 
discussion, education show, dramatic vig- 
and debate format. Full-length 
scripts encompass the documentary, family 


nettes, 


drama, and serious drama. 

Illustrations, both diagrammatic and pho- 
tographic, enhance this authoritative pre- 
sentation. They are especially notable, for 
example, in the scripts, some of which may 
be produced without special permission or 
payment of a royalty. 

This book, like The Television Program, 
is intended primarily for university students 
interested in television. It is nonetheless val- 
uable to the laymen as well as men and 
women who already have professional status 
in television. 

TELEVISION AND RADIO IN 
AMERICAN LIFE. By Herbert L. Marx, 
Jr. New York: H. W. Wilson. 198 pp. 
$1.75. 

Radio revolutioned mass communication 
in America. Will television? This compact 
book edited by Herbert L. Marx is a com- 
pilation of significant views on the role of 
television in mid-century America. 

The book has six parts: television takes 
over; television in public life; broadcasting— 
good, bad, and mediocre; the role of adver- 
tising; broadcasting as a medium of educa- 
tion; goals for American broadcasting. 

For those who want a quick survey of 
some of the major issues raised by tele- 
vision this is a very satisfactory book. It 
is not intended to solve the problems noted 
but to stimulate constructive thinking about 
them. 

TELEVISION AND EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Charles 
Siepmann. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 131 pp. $1.50. 

This UNESCO publication deals with 
educational television. 
panded pamphlet than an extended boo':. 
Even so, it compresses considerable infor- 
mation within its limited space. 

Charles Siepmann is the author also of 
Radio, Television and Society, one of the 
most thoughtful books on mass communica- 


It is more an ex- 


tion. He also is the chairman of the depart 
ment of communication at New York Uni 
versity. 

The book surveys quickly the world sit 
uation in television. Then it examines the 
television system in the United States, ity 
audience and its effects, the educational poli 
cies of network television, educational tele. 
vision on the campus and in the schools 
findings of research. 

Siepmann suggests six conclusions which 
merit much consideration. He warns, how. 
ever, that education has much to do to de 
termine and uphold high standards. This 
book should provide the editorial writer 
with much that he needs to know when he 
writes about educational television. 


Bigger 
(Continued from Page 7) 


many schools think the visitors are to be 
ignored in a scorecard. Remember, your 
parents and schoolmates know your star; 
it’s the other boy they want to identify, 
You can add to your sales by including 
background information on both teams 
changing your copy of course before each 
game. 

And don’t forget a real public relations 
idea here: you can eavily publicize other 
departments of the school in te athletic pro 
grams. Not often ured by most schools 
this brings home to parents more firmly the | 
fact that the school is a large but unified 
organization shaping their children’s lives. 


OW .... let’s get practical for a 

minute. Just what will all this ac 
complish for your publications staff? First, 
you'll have the satisfaction and personal 
pride of publicizing your own school. Sec 
ondly, you'll become more informed on yout 
school and its people, thus making school 
life more enjoyable than ever before. But 
most important of all, you'll be preparing 
yourselves for professional life outside of 
school. This public relations program will 
teach better writing and speaking, will force 
you (if you need to be forced) to think 


more keenly, and will acquaint you and 


give you a foothold with occupations and 
people in the fascinating field of public 


relations. 


Sure, it’s great to be an editor (or spom 
sor) of a school newspaper. But don’t miss 
the boat and figure you have to stop at that. 
There’s a public relations job to be done 


in your school . . . now! 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


The ARKANSAS HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION has been reor- 
ganized and Miss Roberta Clay, Journalism 
Instructor at Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been named the Executive Secre- 
tary. A volunteer committee of four Ad- 
visers, including Miss Hazel Presson of the 
Fort Smith Senior High School, met for 
the purpose of seeking a way to keep school 
publications functioning on a state-wide basis 
after the previous work had to be suspended. 
Through the cooperation of the President 
of the College, a headquarters and assistance 
was promised in addition to the services of 
Miss Clay. Plans are being made for four 
district meetings to be held throughout the 
state during October and a state convention 
will be held late in the spring. 

7. .F- ¥ 

ESSPA, journal of the EMPIRE STATE 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
for May, featured picture ads in the school 
paper just as this magazine did for year- 
books the same month. ESSPA’s Board of 
Directors has felt the pinch of operating 
costs and will advance their membership 
fees. They will also issue their magazine 
five times a year instead of four in the 
future. 


ae ae 

The School Reporter of the PACIFIC 
SLOPE SCHOOL PRESS, Seattle,, Wash- 
ington, announced in its May issue their 
1953 “PSSP Citations” for outstanding high 
school journalism. This, it is explained, is 
not a rating, a scoring or a comparing with 
other papers. “We just like it and we want 
you to know it,” they say. When the paper 
is cited twice, it gets two stars. Provision 
is made, also, for carrying a statement in- 
dicating the citation in the masthead. There 
were 22 citations for 1953, two being two- 
star citations. 


Rts ae 
This year, YORK-ADAMS PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION, Pennsylvania, will celebrate 
its 25th Anniversary. This will be observed 
on October 19 at the Susquehanna Joint 
School, York County, Pa. J. Kenneth Sny- 
der has been the Executive Director through- 
out this period. 
ors 
MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ADVISERS ASSOCIATION will hold 
an exhibit and luncheon in Baltimore during 
the 86th annual convention of the Mary- 


October, 1953 


land State Teachers Association which will 
be held on October 15-16-17. 
C Wes 
The CSPA forwarded packages of its 
aids, announcements, Reviews, and supple- 
mentary materials on photography, mimeo- 
graphing, yearbook, and other materials to 
the summer classes or workshops of Reid 
Montgomery, Withrop College, Rock Hill, 
S.C.; Prof. James C. Stratton, Oklahoma 
A and M, Stillwater, Okla.; Dr. Regis L. 
Boyle, Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C.; James V. Field, Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; L. J. Hortin, Director of the School 
of Journalism, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; and William P. Froom, Associate Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Northern IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College, De Kalb, IIl. 
These proved to be of considerable assistance 
to the instructors and students throughout 
the sessions. 
C Circus 
The Workshop for high school editors 
held at Ohio State University at Athens 
under the direction of L. J. Hortin, drew 
453 students from 142 schools. Last year 
the number was 310 from 90 schools. The 
“workshoppers” produced a printed publi- 
cation, The Workshopper, and the mimeo- 
graphed Streamliner. 
ae SS 
At Catholic University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Regis L. Boyle and with the 
assistance of Mary E. Murray, 29 teachers 
took the course in supervision, 15 in con- 
cemporary journalism, 40 in the yearbook 
short course, and 50 students, the limit for 
enrollment, took the work in the “Institute.” 
They issue a four-page printed newspaper, 
the Pioneer, and featured the arrival of the 
newly-appointed Rector, the eighth in the 
history of the University. 
Fa ae 
Prof. John V. Field, Director of the 
MICHIGAN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION and of the sum- 
mer workshops for high school students, 
spends half of his time in visiting the schools 
of the state helping them with their pub- 
lications and public relations problems as 
part of the work of the Bureau of School 
Services of the University of Michigan. Last 
May, the MIPA held its 26th annual con- 
vention with somewhat more than 1500 stu- 
dents from 90 schools in attendance. This 


past summer, three conferences of two weeks 


Coming Events... 


2 October—Annual Conference, Wabash 
Valley Press Association, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

9-10 October—Thirteenth Annual Con- 
ference and Short Course on Yearbook Pro- 
duction, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

9-10 October—Sixteenth Annual Conven- 
tion, Empire State Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

9-10 October—Annual Convention, IIli- 
nois State High School Press Association, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

13 October—Yearbook Workshop, Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 

15-16-17 October — Eighty-sixth Annual 
Convention, Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation during which the Maryland Scho- 
lastic Press Advisers Association will hold 
a luncheon. 

19 October—Twenty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention, York-Adams Press Association, Sus- 
quehanna Joint School, York County, Pa. 

11-12-13 March, 1954—Thirtieth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

22-23 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Green- 


ville, S.C. 


each, limited to 35 student editors:andAd- 
visers for each session, were held at the 
University covering all high school publica- 
tions problems. 


Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa., 
has announced its High School Newspaper 
Editorial Awards for 1953. Notices are 
being sent to all school publications. The 
deadline is November 11. Fifty $100 awards 
and honor medals will go to the publications 
for single editorials carrying out the funda- 
mentals of the credo. All CSPA members 
are strongly urged to take advantage of 
this exercise in American patriotic thought 
and expression. Further information may 
be obtained by writing the Foundation. 


“Six Editors for the Yearbook” by Eliza- 
beth White Park-, Glenbrook High School, 
Glenbrook-Northwood, IIl., and “A Fune- 
tional High School Journalism Program” 
by George Reinfield, Westwood, N.J., High 
School, are two articles in the September 
issue of School Activities that are well worth 
reading. 





“Future Unlimited” 
(Continued from Page 8) 


The work may be in poster illustration, 
cartoon, or any other suitable style. 

It is hoped that each school will have a 
community display of the student work be- 
fore any is chosen for submission to the 
sponsor. After the local display, each school 
is invited to select not more than five pieces 
of representative work for submission to its 
own State Savings Bonds Director, by Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954. Depending on their origi- 
nality, appropriateness, and dramatic in- 
fluence to aid in the promotion of the Sav- 
ings Bonds Program, selections of student 
work will be given publicity and display 
by State Savings Bonds Directors. A rep- 
resentative national selection will be suitably 
recognized by the Treasury Department in 
Washington, D.C. 

If your school is interested in this worth- 
while and enjoyable classroom activity and 
has not received a copy of the full infor- 
mation on the project, write to Future Un- 
limited Art Project, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Mrs. Nixon 
(Continued from Page 10) 


rugs and white woodwork. These colors 
were carried out in the covering of the 
furniture. One wall, paneled in 12-inch 
squares of mirrored blocks, reflected the 
charm of a comfortable home very much 
like those in our own community here. 
The interview was ended because Mrs. 
Nixon had promised to take young Trish 
to buy a two-wheeled bicycle for her birth- 
day. My personal impression of Mrs. Nixon 
is that she is the loveliest and most gracious 
lady I have ever met. I talked with her just 
as I would with an adult friend of my own 
family. I think that the people of the 
United States certainly chose a fine Vice- 
President and that Mrs. Nixon proves the 
well known statement “Behind every suc- 
cessful man is an inspiring woman.” And 
she’s truly beautiful. Her pictures don’t do 
her justice. 


The title “Miss Atlantic City” and a 
$1000 scholarship were won by Jean Brown- 
rigg, former editor of the Sea Gull, Massa- 
chusetts Avenue School, of that city. She 
is a graduate of Atlantic City High School 
in 1951 and is employed at present as a 
medical secretary at the City Hospital. 


Sixteen 


News and Notes...... 


Advisers will be interested in three recent 
publications related to their work which will 
make valuable additions to the Journalism 
library. The Government Printing Office 
Manual is a revision and an enlargement of 
earlier editions. It is 492 pages as against 
435 in the earlier editions. Most notable 
changes are those relating to examples of 
capitalization, compound words, abbrevia- 
tions, and foreign words. The Wonderful 
World of Books, a non-profit pocketbook, 
published by the New American Library, 
501 Madison Ave., New York, grew out of 
a conference on reading called by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Extension Serv- 
ice in 1951. The Nieman Reports, published 
by the Nieman Alumni Council, elected by 
former Nieman Fellows at Harvard Uni- 
versity, are issued quarterly at $2 per year 
and provide “a medium for discussion by 
newspapermen of problems common to their 
profession” but include items of interest to 
editors and educational journalists. 


i aie 

“Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials,” is a 
16 mm, sound motion picture in color or 
black and white, that runs for 12 minutes, 
is the first of a series of in-service training 
films to be issued by the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter at Indiana University, Bloomington. In 
the projected series are several that have a 
direct relationship to school press work while 
all have a bearing on the school program as 
a whole. 


Ce = 

Thousands of Science Projects is a 46- 
page, illustrated, paper-bound booklet listing 
the projects performed by thousands of boys 
and girls from 8 to 18 as preparation for 
the National Science Talent Search, begin- 
ning in 1942, and available at 25 cents a 
copy, or ten to one address for $1, from 
the Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

ee 

“Television Teaching Aid” is an educa- 
tional service published every other week 
by the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America and appearing on the CBS-TV 
documentary show “You Are There.” The 
first of a series of TV shows to appear 
throughout the country is “The Moscow 
Purge Trials.” The subjects to be carried 
are of wide coverage and specific interests. 
The four-page publication, includes back- 
ground information, suggested activities for 


social studies, communications and other 
classes, and suggested reading. The “Aid” 
has been prepared by DeWitt D. Wise, 
Chairman of the CSPA Yearbook Division, 
who will also prepare the subsequent issues, 


ee 
Sister M. Columba, Adviser to the Siren, 
Holy Spirit School, Atlantic City, N. J, 
who received a Gold Key at the 1953 Con. 
vention, completed her work for the M.A. 
degree at the Catholic University of Amer. 
ica in Washington, D.C., during the past 


summer. 


ow. F 

Charles F. Troxell, for many years the 
Adviser to the Frankford Hi-Way, Frank. 
ford High School, Philadelphia, Pa., be. 
came Adviser to the Adviser of that publi- 
cation at the end of the last school year, 
His active work and responsibility passes 
into the hands of another teacher though 
he still remains as a member of the English 
staff of the school. About 50 of his friends 
and colleagues gathered for a testimonial 
dinner and festive evening on June 4 and 
he was presented with some tuneful records 
as an evidence of their esteem and appre- 
ciation of his services. Mr. Troxell has sel- § 
dom missed a CSPA Convention from the 
very first, has served in every possible ca- 
pacity within the Association, including that 
of Acting Director while the Director was 
in Service, and at present holds the title of 
Associate Director. 


se, 


Boys from Kent, Hotchkiss, Westminster, 
Choate, Phillips Academy, Peddie, Law- 
renceville, Harvard, Tabor, The Hill, Wil- 
liston, Trinity-Pawling, Hackley, Pomfret, 
Gunnery, Loomis and Taft to the number 
of 26, sailed from the United States on 
the 16th of September in exchange for 22 
British boys who will spend a year in the 
American schools. This is under the au- 
spices of the International Schoolboy Fel- 
lowships arranged through the English- 
Speaking Union. 

06. 8 

John Bill Martin, who served this past 
year as the president of the Oklahoma In- 
tercsholastic Press Association, is one of ten 
freshmen chosen for a $200 grant inade by 
the University of Oklahoma School of Jour 
nalism to freshmen who will enter the Uni 


versity this fall. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


7. 2.% 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these pins apo 
as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory perform- 
ance of their work on anniversaries and celebrations, and 


at other times during the year. A guide for writers for school publications. 


Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 
rs providing this standard guide for the use of 


Editors and staff members must secure the en- each member of your staff. 
dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. yar 


mee Member Schools — 25c 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. Non-members — 35¢ 


yar 10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 


$1.20 to member schools only 


(Fed. tax incl.) eee 


C.S. P. A. C.S. P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35¢ (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per 
year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis—For Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00; for Yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or 
Contest Fees). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Announcing the 30th 
Annual C.§.P.A. Contest 


for School Newspapers, Magazines | 


and Cordially Inviting Your Participation 


GENERAL AWARDS: Certificates are given to publications re- 
ceiving Medalist, First, Second, and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000 point scoring system to enable advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 
with similar publications on a nation-wide basis. 


SPECIAL AWARDS: All-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary 
achievements (Bronze Medals), Typographical and 
Hand-Set competitions (Certificates), and the Adver- 
tising Contest (Plaque) supplement the General Awards 
in specific fields. 


DEADLINES: December 10, 1953 for Newspapers 
January 15, 1954 for Magazines 
January 11, 1954 for Elementary School Publications 


THIS ASSOCIATION dedicates itself to the task of maintaining 
the amateur standing of the student publication; of op- 
posing the efforts of those who would make it an object 
of exploitation and an instrument of propaganda; of pre- 
serving it as an educational project and institution; and 
of keeping it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of 
the experiences of those who produce it and are served 
by it. 


1954 Contest Announcement will be mailed on or about November 1, 1953 
1954 Convention Announcements will be mailed on or about January 15, 1954 
30th Annual Convention—March 11-12-13, 1954 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





